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(For  the  Mississippi  Valley  Archives 
of  the  John  Willard  Brister  Library 
of  Memphis  State  University) 


"THE  LIFE  OF  CLARENCE  SAUNDERS" 
INTERVIEW  WITH  ABRAM  SCHWAB 
MARCH  9,  1983 


BY 
MICHAEL  FREEMAN 
ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE 
MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE 
PROJECT,  "THE  LIFE  OF  CLARENCE  SAUNDERS."   THE  INTERVIEW  IS 
WITH  ABRAM  SCHWAB.   THE  DATE  IS  MARCH  9,  1983.   THE  PLACE  IS  A. 
SCHWAB'S  STORE,  16  3  Beale,  MEMPHIS.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  MIKE 
FREEMAN . 

Mr.  Freeman:     Why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  tell  me  a  little 

about  Schwab's  store? 

Mr.  Schwab:      We've  been  on  Beale  Street  a  hundred  and  seven 

years,  and  we  have  been  in  three  locations.   We  moved  into  this 

building  in  1911.   And  we  moved  into  the  other  building  in  1925. 

The  other  building  is  where  Piggly  Wiggly  was  located. 

Mr.  Freeman:     What  was  the  address  on  that? 

Mr.  Schwab:      That's  165  Beale.   Now,  we  are  located  at  163 

and  165  Beale.   This  is  a  workup  done  by  Memphis  Housing  Authority 

(he  is  holding  a  small  chart)  and  they  speak  of  the  occupancy  of 

these  two  buildings.   According  to  this,  in  1921,  Piggly  was  at 

16  5  (Beale) .   Also,  according  to  this  picture  right  here  (he  is 

holding  a  postcard;  it  is  a  photograph  of  Schwab's  store  taken 

from  Beale  Street).   This  is  1922,  June  1922,  it  shows  a  Piggly 

Wiggly.  It  appears  to  be  empty,  in  fact,  you  don't  see  anything. 

I  can't  quite  tell.   It  was  at  165  in  June  1922.   I  don't  know  if 

the  building  was  empty  or  how  it  was  before  we  occupied  it.   No 

one  was  there  between  the  time  Piggly  Wiggly  been  there  and  our 

store. 

Mr.  Freeman:   I  see. 
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Mr.  Schwab:      I  don't  know  if  this  will  interest  you,  but  his 
entranceway  was  probably  in  the  center.   Our  storefront  is  like 
this  now  (he  points  to  the  front  of  his  store)  approximately 
from  here  to  here.   When  we  took  it  (165  Beale)  over  we  matched 
it  up  with  the  other  building.   The  front,  the  storefront  ... 
we  matched  it  up  so  it  would  be  a  continuous  storefront. 
Mr.  Freeman:     I  see. 

Mr.  Schwab:      (Again  he  shows  me  the  postcard.)   This  shows 
the  entire  storefront  behind  the  post.   We  matched  the  front  . . . 
here,  you  get  a  little  better  picture  of  the  way  it  matches  up. 
The  woodwork  and  the  windows,  all  that.   The  reason  we  didn't 
have  a  doorway  . . .  the  doorway  is  not  open  now,  the  eastern  end 
of  165  Beale  was  a  doorway.   The  reason  is,  it  is  all  solid, 
there  was  no  doorway  built.   Then  we  decided  to  cut  a  doorway  in- 
ward.  I  believe  Piggly  Wiggly  had  a  centered  doorway.   I'm  not 
sure  of  this.   This  indicated  here  a  centered  door.   That  is  the 
reason  the  rest  was  removed — because  you  would  have  had  a  post 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  doorway. 

This  163  building,  the  post  was  set  on  this  line  here,  on 
the  side.  This  is  not  ...  our  doorway  is  not  in  the  center  of 
the  building,  but  on  the  side  of  the  center  to  accommodate  the 
post  arrangement  Che  points  to  the  interior  of  his  store) . 

The  front  post  at  165  had  been  removed  by  Piggly  Wiggly,  as 
I  showed  you  earlier.   When  it  was  removed  the  support  of  the 
building  was  built  up  from  the  second  floor  by  abridging  that 
second  floor  with  a  kind  of  like  2"  by  4"  down  slats  on  that 
beam  and  then  run  straight  up  that  post  into  the  beam  above  it. 
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Those  beams  span  from  the,  from  the  front  of  the  building  to  a 
post,  to  the  second  post,  that's  one  continuous  piece  of  wood. 
Normally,  beams  break  at  every  post.  It  doesn't  here,  it  goes 
between  three  posts  instead  of  breaking  between  two. 

In  the  floor  I  showed  you  where  the  drain,  the  lower  drain 
was  from  the  produce  case  apparently.   I  imagine  on  that  wall 
(he  points  to  the  west  wall  of  the  165  building)  was  the  produce 
case  and  that  was  the  floor  drain  that  went  down,  drained  it  out 
and  under  the  building.   And  there  is  another  section  (of  the 
floor)  he  cut  out  near  the  front,  where,  apparently,  he  had  a 
heater  under  the  floor,  some  type  of  heat  in  the  basement  and  let 
it  rise  up  through  the  floor. 
Mr.  Freeman:     Right  at  the  entrance. 

Mr.  Schwab:      He  was  very  into  space  economically.   He  used  all 
his  floor  space,  and  he  didn't  waste  floor  front  either.   He  puts 
it  (a  heater)  down  in  the  basement  and  lets  the  heat  come  up  as 
the  customer  walks  right  across  these  grills,  and  ...  had  grills 
in  the  floor  and  the  heat  came  up  and  through  the  grill  as  people 
walked  over. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Now,  you  said  Piggly  Wiggly  in  the  picture,  you 
know  it  left  in  1922,  and  you  were  born  in  1923.  Of  course  you 
don't  remember  it  personally. 

Mr.  Schwab:      No,  I  don't  remember.   (He  shows  me  another  pic- 
ture of  Schwab's  taken  from  the  street.)   This  was  in  1926  and 
actually  shows  us  in  the  (165)  building.   I'd  only  been  three 
years  old  at  the  time. 


Mr.  Freeman     Did  your  family  remember  Piggly  Wiggly  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Schwab:      My  father  did  remember. 
Mr.  Freeman:     Did  they  talk  about  it? 

Mr.  Schwab:      Yes,  the  things  I  showed  you,  actually  were 
showed  to  me.   And  I  am  told  direct  from  the  horse's  mouth. 
Mr.  Freeman:     Did  they  talk  to  you  about  going  to  the  Piggly 
Wiggly  store? 

Mr.  Schwab:      I  don't  recall.   But  grocery  stores  on  Beale 
Street,  there  were  several  stores.   You  had  a  market  where  Handy 
Park  is,  it  was  a  stall  market.   You  had  two  or  three  grocery 
stores.   George  Swanson's  was  at  Beale  and  Second  on  the  (South) 
side.   And  then  you  had  the  Piggly  Wiggly  grocery  store.   Below 
it  was  the  Hardwin  grocery  store.   That's  about  171  Beale.   Then, 
you  had  a  grocery  store  across  Third,  at  the  corner.   The  Memphis 
Meat  Market  was  there.   Within  two  or  three  blocks  you  had  sev- 
eral stores  or  stall  markets.   People  at  that  period  of  time 
didn't  have  refrigeration  we  have  today.   So  you  almost  had  to 
shop  for  groceries  every  day.   People  would  be  on  the  street  ... 
you  had  living  quarters  upstairs  at  most  of  these  stores.   And 
you  had  a  motley  foot  traffic  on  the  street,  going  to  work,  com- 
ing to  work,  and  so  they  were  shopping  in  these  stores  every  day. 
Mr.  Freeman:     So  Piggly  was  just  one  of  many  stores? 
Mr.  Schwab:      I  don't  know  how  long,  apparently,  he  wasn't  there 
too  long.   I  can't  explain.   I  don't  know.   According  to  this 
(the  Housing  Authority  chart) ,  it  was  1921  when  he  moved  in  and 
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it  was  1922  when  he  moved  out.   So  he  was  there  only  a  year.   Now, 
these  dates  may  be  wrong.   You  can  check  back  to  verify  them. 
This  was  not  the  first  one,  right?   The  first  one  was  on 
Jefferson. 

Mr.  Freeman:      Yes,  79  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Schwab:       When  did  Piggly  Wiggly  start? 
Mr.  Freeman:      It  started  in  1916. 

Mr.  Schwab:       1916.   This  was  maybe  five  years,  approximately 
five  years  into  his  time. 

Mr.  Freeman:      So  your  parents  never  ... 

Mr.  Schwab:       No.   Let's  go  back  through  these  dates  again. 
It  shows  Rubin  Miller  at  165  in  1916.   Look,  this  in  inaccurate  be- 
cause it  has  us  moving  into  here  (163  Beale)  in  1916.   We  were 
here  in  1911.   So  these  dates  don't  hold  too  strongly  with  me. 
Mr.  Freeman r      It  could  be  off. 

Mr.  Schwab:       in  1925,  we  moved  into  the  building  (165  Beale). 
It  shows  we  bought  the  building  in  1926.   First,  we  bought  this 
building  here,  163  Beale.   Then  we  bought  the  165  a  couple  of 
years,  a  few  years  later.   Then  it  shows  that  the  Memphis  Housing 
Authority  bought  the  whole  thing,  which  is  a  bodacious  lie  (laughs) , 
But  that's  their  report. 

Mr.  Freeman:      Did  your  parents  ever  talk  to  you  about  shopping 
at  a  Piggly  Wiggly,  the  self-service  store? 

Mr.  Schwab:       I  imagine  they  did.   About  this  period  of  time 
we  moved  out.   First  of  all,  we  lived  above  the  store  on  Beale 
Street,  then  we  moved  out  on  Linden,  across  the  street  from 
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Saint  Patrick's  Church.   This  was  about  1900.   And  then  about  1916 
or  1917,  we  moved  out  to  a  house  on  Barksdale,  a  house  I  live  in 
now,  675.   So  we  would  have  shopped  in  that  area  (of  midtown) , 
maybe  take  something  home  from  Piggly  Wiggly.   But,  normally,  we 
wouldn't  have  shopped  in  that  Piggly  Wiggly.   It  would  have  been 
someone  from  that  neighborhood.   There  were  a  bunch  of  stores 
in  our  neighborhood  close  by.   I'm  reasonably  sure  they  were 
shopping  and  buying  (on  Beale) .   Fruit,  they  would  buy  fresh 
fruit  on  the  street.   I  never  particularly  remembered  them  talk- 
ing about  Piggly  Wiggly. 

Mr.  Freeman:      Did  they  ever  talk  about  self-service?   That  was 
quite  a  change  in  merchandising,  the  self-service  store. 
Mr.  Schwab:       We  had,  about  this  period  of  time,  had  changed 
our  method  of  business.  Originally,  we  were  the  type  store  which 
changed  prices,  which  was  typical  of  all  the  stores.   Right  at 
this  period  of  time  we  went  to  a  one-price  operation,  which  was 
something  new  for  Beale  Street.   Main  Street,  apparently,  had  it 
already.   But  on  Beale  Street  everything  was  the  haggling  price. 
And  we  went  to  a  fixed  price.   When  we  did  that  we  had  to  fire 
all  of  our  employees.   Now  this  was  without  malice  when  we  did 
it,  but  we  had  to.   If  you  are  a  salesman  and  you  always  had  been 
working  on  the  haggling  system  . . . 

The  way  (haggling)  was  done  we  would  take  an  item  (he  picks 
up  a  pocketknife)  and  put  the  costmark  on  it,  the  costmark  on 
this  knife  we'd  "mark"  in  cost  a  dollar.  You  had  to  sell  it 
for  more  than  twice  the  mark,  the  cost.   You'd  get  one-half 
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commission  for  everything  over  two  dollars.   So  you  are  used  to 
pricing  the  knife  for  a  person  three  dollars,  then  saying,  "All 
right,  give  me  two  and  a  half  for  it."   You  made  a  quarter.   If 
you  are  used  to  doing  that  and  that's  how  you  sold  merchandise  ... 
Now  we  change  our  system.   We  get  the  knife  in,  it  costs  a  dollar 
and  we  mark  it  $1.98.   You  had  to  sell  it  for  $1.98.   If  someone 
offers  you  $1.95,  you  can't  take  it.   You  have  to  take  $1.98. 
This  would  tear  you  up  emotionally.   "You  mean  for  three  cents 
Ird  lose  a  sale?"   All  this  time  you  were  used  to  knocking  off  a 
dollar,  two  dollars. 

All  these  salespersons  had  never  sold  under  any  other  system. 
All  of  our  employees  were  good  employees,  they  all  got  jobs  with 
other  stores. 

This  was  at  that  period  of  time  (1922-23) .   Possibly,  since 
you  mentioned  something  about  the  entirely  new  operation  of  that, 
our  store,  the  brothers,  realized  that  this  was  the  new  system. 
That  Piggly  Wiggly  was  the  new  system.   All  merchants,  as  most 
every  other  group  of  people,  we  watch  other  stores.   We  are 
watched  by  other  people.   If  someone  else  is  doing  something  new, 
and  making  money  at  it,  then  we  want  to  copy  it,  improve  it  or  see 
what's  happening.   So,  if  the  man  next  door  is  really  a  go-getter, 
is  turning  merchandise,  he  must  be  doing  something  right.   I'm 
kind  of  adding  something  to  this.   He  gave  us  the  idea  to  go  ahead 
and  set  up  under  a  fixed  price  system.   That's  where  we  stand  now. 
A  fixed  price,  if  someone  offers  me  one  cent  less,  "Nope,  that's 
the  price"   They  try  to  walk  out.   I'm  sorry  that  they  do,  but 
that's  the  way  it  is. 
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I  guess  they  was  probably  influenced  by  Clarence  Saunders. 
Sometimes  you  may  have  an  idea,  you  are  afraid  to  try  it,  and  you 
don't  know  if  it  is  good  or  bad.   If  someone  else  does  it,  it's 
right,  and  you  are  going  to  jump  on  the  bandwagon. 
Mr.  Freeman:    From  what  I  have  read,  what  you  are  saying  is 
probably  true.   Saunders  came  up  with,  among  other  things,  he  had 
no  clerks  to  sell.   Merchandise  sold  itself  and  there  was  one 
price.   If  you  bought  a  box  of  cornflakes,  it  was  for  nine  cents, 
not  eight  or  ten  cents,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Schwab:     See  before,  with  the  changing  price  system  you 
happened  to  be  showing  a  clerk  this  knife.   Then  you  or  I  start 
fighting.   If  another  customer  comes  up,  he  has  to  wait  until  you 
or  I  get  through  with  our  fight  over  the  price.   Whereas,  if  it 
was  a  fixed  price;  if  you  want  it,  "O.K."   If  you  say,  I  haven't 
made  up  my  mind,"  I'll  go  wait  on  someone  else  till  you  make  up 
your  mind. 

The  three  brothers  were  very  ...  my  father  would  have  been 
about  25  years  old.   The  brothers  would  have  been  in  their  twenties 
Ain't  nothing  hotter  than  three  brothers  twenty  years,  twenty  to 
twenty-five,  thirty  years  old.   And,  I  mean  they'd  get  into  fights. 
Young  people  take  chances,  whereas  older  people  won't  take  a 
chance.   Because  a  young  person  willsay,  "Well,  if  it  is  wrong, 
we'll  go  back  to  the  old  way."   But  they  thought  it  out,  that  it 
would  work.   It  did  work.   I  would  say  Clarence  Saunders  affected 
them,  other  poeple.   His  wisdom  went  on  to  other  people. 
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Mr.  Freeman:      Did  you  ever  pay  attention  to  his  ads? 
Mr.  Schwab:       I  remember  them  talking  about  his  ads.   I  don't 
remember  anything  specific  about  them.   Did  he  write  ads  before 
other  people  wrote  ads? 

Mr.  Freeman:      He  was  the  first  in  the  city  to  run  grocery 
store  ags. 

Mr.  Schwab:       Before  that  I  imagine  grocery  stores  gave  out 
circulars,  handbills  just  within  the  neighborhood.   He  was  cover- 
ing the  city  with  his  stores.   He  could  go  to  newspaper  adver- 
tising which  would  be  cheaper  than  circularizing  the  entire  city. 
Very  likely,  his  advertisements  was  watched  by  the  other  mer- 
chants to  see  what  he  was  doing. 

I  guess  many  things  he  did  rubbed  off  onto  other  merchants. 
Mr.  Freeman:      Now,  did  your  father  or  your  uncles  ever  buy  any 
of  his  stock?   I  noticed  you  had  some  stock  certificates  in  the 
display  case. 

Mr.  Schwab:       Oh  no.   But  some  of  our  display  cases,  no  wooden 
counters  are  from  his  store.   I  can't  say  they  are  from  this  store, 
but  they  are  Piggly  Wiggly  cases.   I'll  show  them  to  you  later. 
At  the  cash  register  downstairs,  the  counter  right  back  from  it 
is  a  Piggly  Wiggly  case.   Also  there  are  two  more,  three  more  up- 
stairs in  the  hardware  department. 

And  one  thing  I  remembered  they  would  remark  ...  he  would 
rent  a  building  on  Monday  and  by  Saturday  he'd  have  the  store 
opened.   He  moved  that  fast. 
Mr.  Freeman:      Yes,  he  was  pretty  quick. 
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Mr.  Schwab:       He  was  fore  sighted.   When  he  wanted  it  done,  it 

was  done  immediately. 

At  this  time  the  interview  is  interrupted  by  a  visitor,  Joe 
Savaria,  president  of  the  Blues  Foundation.   Portions  of  their 
conversation  were  taped,  but  it  is  of  little  value. 

Interview  begins  again. 

Mr.  Freeman:      Did  your  father  or  mother  ever  talk  about  these 

stock  sales? 

Mr.  Schwab:       No,  they  never  did  mention  it.   We  did  not  buy 

stock,  we  are  not  stock  buyers.   All  our  money  is  invested  into 

this  store.   We  never  got  involved  in  other  businesses.   Even  to 

this  day,  we  run  this  one  store. 

Apparently,  these  two  certificates  (Clarence  Saunders 
Corporation  stock  certificates,  1932)  that  I  have,  this  one  is 
Preferred  Stock  #497.   That  means  that  many  different  issues  of 
that  stock,  not  necessarily  the  number  of  people  who  own  stock, 
since  some  could  have  bought  the  same  stock  twice.   But  that  is 
still  a  large  issue  of  stock.   I  believe  that  the  people  had 
faith  in  him,  even  though  . . .  the  money  he  lost  was  not  in  the 
grocery  store  business.   He  made  money  in  the  grocery  stores. 
He  lost  it  on  the  stock  market.   Because  he  got  out  of  ...  his 
field  was  grocery  stores  and  the  promotion  of  the  grocery  store 
business.   I  just  imagine  that  the  stock  market  was  kind  of  an 
ego  trip  and  that  he  stepped  out  into  a  field  he  didn't  know. 

And  these  two  certificates:   this  preferred  stock  is  for  1/2 Oth 
of  a  share.   I  have  no  idea  what  it  cost  or  what  it  was  worth  at 
the  time.   And  the  common  stock  is  for  one  share.   I  don't  know 
how  much  that  was  worth. 
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(He  reaches  into  a  desk.)   Let  me  get  a  map,  I  mean  a  cal- 
endar.  This  calendar  was  cut  out  by  the  Memphis  Public  Library. 
I  don't  know  what  year  ...  it  was  put  out  in  1978.   In  it  is  a 
picture  of  Clarence  Saunders.   (He  reads  from  the  calendar.) 
All  right,  "Clarence  Saunders'  1937  Keedoozle."   It's  pronounced 
Kee-doo-zle,  and  it  stands  for  Key-does-it-all.   It  was  the  first 
automated  grocery  store  in  the  world.   And  it  was  an  attempt  for 
a  third  fortune.   He  bought  again  ...  In  1941,  he  quit  that  store 
and  it  was  sold  at  auction.   After  World  War  II  a  second 
Keedoozle  campaign  was  launched.   In  other  words,  if  the  first 
one  fails,  start  the  second.   And  this  ...  we're  talking  about 
almost  forty-five  years  ago.   He  was  putting  automated  stores 
there  which  we  haven't  reached  that  point  yet,  even  with  all  the 
computers  we  have.   We're  getting  towards  that. 

This  picture  shows  a  young  lady  holding  a  gadget  in  her 
hand.   Right  there  is  the  selection  of  merchandise.   Now,  across 
this  counter  are  little  imprint  places  here  and  the  selection  of 
merchandise  is  right  in  front.   And  if  she  wants  ...  she's  buy- 
ing cabbage,  and  she  sticks  this  gadget  (the  key)  down  into  the 
slot  and  it  imprints  onto  her  machine,  this  key  prints  onto  a 
tape.   After  she  has  selected  all  of  her  groceries,  then  she  goes 
to  the  cash  register,  and  they  put  this  machine  into  the  register. 
The  register  reads  that  tape,  and  then  all  her  groceries  come 
dropping  into  her  bag,  or  basket.   This  is  what  he  was  working  on 
and  in  the  process  he  was  working,  but  it  was  breaking  down.   He 
had  problems  with  it. 
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Eut  he  had  to  have  customers  in  there  to  work  it,  to  make 
it  break  down  so  he  could  fix  it.   So  he  could  see  what's  wrong 
with  the  system.  He  was  gonna  franchise  these  businesses,  he  was 
not  going  to  do  them  by  himself.   And  so,  to  get  you  in  there, 
and  with  the  problems  occurring  because  the  machine  broke  down 
and  not  working,  everything  was  sold  below  cost.   And  so  the 
women  would  go  there  and  shop  and  have  problems,  but  it  didn't 
bother  them  too  much  because  they  were  buying  cheap  enough. 
This  (low  prices)  was  getting  people  in  there  while  he  was  work- 
ing on  it.   One  of  our  neighbors  was  an  electrician  who  was 
working  on  that  equipment. 
Mr.  Freeman:      Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Schwab:       I  don't  remember  his  name.   He  was  an  electri- 
cian, a  mechanical  electrician.   He  was  in  charge  of  working  on 
the  equipment  as  they  went  along.   If  something  didn't  work,  they 
would  have  to  redesign  it  and  go  back  and  build  it  all  over  again, 
They  were  inventors,  machinists,  improvisors  (laughs) .   They  had 
to  work  all  the  time.   And  the  people  stopped  there  because  of 
the  price  and  tolerated  all  the  equipment  breakdown.   But  it  was 
working. 

Mr.  Freeman:      Why  did  he  not  make  any  money  off  of  it? 
Mr.  Schwab:       He  passed  away  a  short  time  after  he  started  the 
second  store.   It  was  located  at  Union  Extended  and  Poplar.   It 
was  a  Quonset  hut  he  had  there.   He  started  up  with  ...  it  was 
costing  him  too  much  money  to  start  up  with.   He  was  losing  money 
on  the  proposition  starting  up.   The  intent  was  after  he  gets 
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this  thing  operating,  sell  the  franchises,  and  then  he'd  be 
sitting  on  easy  street  from  then  on. 

But  to  think  he  was  thinking  this  in  1937,  which  we  haven't 
approached  yet.   If  he  had  the  computer  at  the  time,  he  would 
have  had  it  made.   Because  everything  was  done  mechanically,  the 
equipment  had  to  be  electrically  controlled  mechanically,  whereas 
the  computer  with  one  chip  could  control  his  whole  operation. 
Now,  he  would  have  swept  the  country. 

Me.  Freeman:      I'll  be  darned,  he  was  ahead  of  his  time. 
Mr.  Schwab:       That  is,  sometimes  you  can  be  so  far  ahead  of 
your  time  that  it  is  bad  from  a  commercial  standpoint.   People 
are  not  ready  for  you.   I  guess  many  inventors  invent  something 
but  can't  sell  it.   Twenty  years  later  come  out  with  the  same 
thing  and  ...  (people  say)  "why  didn't  you  have  it  sooner." 

I  did  but  no  one  wanted  it." 

I  think  the  typewriter  was  that  way.  People  wouldn't  use 
the  typewriter  until  they  learned  to  use  the  typewriter.  Then 
everyone  wanted  one  and  they  (the  makers)  made  money. 

SIDE  TWO 
Mr.  Freeman:      Now,  did  your  family  ever  shop  in  the  Keedoozle? 
Mr.  Schwab:      My  mother  did.   Oh  yes,  that's  where  they  did 
most  of  their  shopping.   A  housewife  had  plenty  of  time.   They 
would  go  there  and  shop.   If  you  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  an  item, 
that  would  eliminate  you. 
Mr.  Freeman:      Because  of  the  breakdown. 
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Mr.  Schwab:   Because  of  the  breakdown.   In  other  words,  there 
may  be  a  line  where  you  are  standing  to  wait  it  out  till  they  get 
it  fixed.   But,  if  you  have  plenty  of  time  and  nothing  to  do,  well, 
then,  "fix  the  machine,  I've  got  nothing  else  to  do."   They  did 
shop  at  Keedoozle.   This  is  the  one  on  Union  and  Poplar,  where 
Union  Extended  comes  in  to  Poplar.   I  think  C  &  I  Bank  is  there 
now,  that  round  bank  building. 

Mr.  Freeman:     Did  Saunders  himself  actually  get  in  there  and 
tinker  with  it,  or  did  he  hire  people  to  work  it? 

Mr.  Schwab:      I'm  guessing.   He  was  probably  there,  but  the  mech- 
anics did  the  work.   That  neighbor  of  ours,  I  think  his  name  was 
Francis,  I'm  not  sure. 

He  had  to  design  the  entire  system.   That's  like  building  a 
car  but  never  having  seen  a  car  before.   You  would  have  problems. 
Mr.  Freeman:     Yes,  you  would. 

Mr.  Schwab:  Once  something  is  going,  then  you  can  improve  it. 
Thing  was,  he  had  to  start  it  up.  Then  they  had  to  make  improve- 
ments to  speed  it  up  and  eliminate  breakdowns. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Well,  it  is  too  bad  he  could  never  hold  on  to  any 
of  his  money. 

Mr.  Schwab:      Weell,  I  guess  with  him,  having  650  Piggly  Wiggly 
stores  ...  he  had  accomplished  that,  then  he  had  to  accomplish 
something  else.   In  other  words,  he  was  not  content  to  own  t5  0 
stores  and  making  a  living  off  of  them.   That  didn't  interest  him. 
He  had  to  go  and  try  different  things.   Like  when  he  went  broke, 
he'd  come  out  with  something  new.   You  couldn't  discourage  him. 
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People  like  that,  you  can't  stop  them.   They  keep  on  going.   Some- 
thing ...  change  it  around  and  come  back  and  do  it  again.   He  would 
fight  them  all,  didn't  bother  him  at  all. 
Mr.  Freeman:     Did  you  ever  see  him  or  meet  him? 
Mr.  Schwab:      No,  never  did.   Never,  to  my  knowledge,  saw  him. 
I  knew  he  wasn't  a  big  person,  big  in  stature.   He  was  plain  look- 
ing, just  like  an  ordinary  businessman. 

I  don't  think  he  was  a  showoff,  though  the  Pink  Palace  was  a 
showof f  (laughs) .   Some  people  live  by  notoriety.  They  have  to  be 
on  front.   He  was  not  that  way.   He  produced  the  stores,  he  did 
them,  and  he  said  what  he  did.   Some  will  say  a  lof  of  things,  but 
won't  do  anything.   He  was  going  to  do  the  Keedoozle,  and  he  did  it. 
He  had  it  going,  but  passed  away  before  the  system  was  perfected. 
He  must  have  passed  away  in  the  late  forties.   Do  you  know  when  he 
passed  away? 

Mr.  Freeman:     It  was  actually  1953. 

Mr.  Schwab:      Evidently  he  had  this  ...  all  right,  after  World 
War  II,  that  would  have  been  1946,  1947.   He  may  have  had  the  store 
five  years  working  on  it. 
Mr.  Freeman:     He  never  did  finish  it. 

Mr.  Schwab:      He  never  completed  the  store  enough  to  sell  it. 
He  still  would  have  had  to  pay  a  mechanic  to  walk  behind  every 
shopper.   That's  what  he  did  have.   But  you  couldn't  sell  that  kind 
of  an  idea  to  someone  else  with  that  kind  of  conditions. 
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